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My LoRD; 


Tu AT a large proportion of the horſes in this 
country are rendered uſeleſs by diſeaſes in their 
feet, long before the ſtrength of their bodies be- 
comes in any material degree impaired, is a fact 
of general notortety. 

The feet are certainly more expofed ro wear 
than any other part of the body, and thence, are 
neceſſarily more ſubject to diſeaſe ; yet lameneſſes 
in theſe parts do not ſo much ariſe from the labour 
the horſe undergoes, as from circumſtances connect- 
ed with ſhoeing. To leſſen materially the number 
of theſe accidents, is an object of perhaps more 
importance, than to diſcover the beſt manner of 
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treating any particular diſeaſe to which the horſe 
is incident; as the former occur every day, the 
latter, comparatively, ſeldom. This, therefore, 
muſt ſerve as an apology, for offering to the pub- 
lic, my opinions, on Shoeing, rather than on any 
other branch of Veterinary Science. 

It has been long obſerved, that certain ſhapes of 
ſhoes produced lameneſs more frequently than 
others; from which it follows, that there muſt 
exiſt certain principles as to the conſtruction of 
the ſhoe, and as to the manner of its being applied 
to the foot, which, if-carried- generally into prac- 
tice, would afford a more firm ſupport to the weight 
of the body, and cauſe the foot to retain its natural 
figure and ſoundneſs, for a much longer time than 

is now found to be the-caſe. In the following 
ſheets, I have endeavoured briefly to ſhew what 
theſe principles are; and in doing this, I have not 
been ſo deſirous of diſplaying novelties of prac- 
tice, as of bringing. forwards what is of moſt uti- 
lity. Hence it may ſeem, that in ſome inſtances, 
I have borrowed ideas from other writers; and this 
may be true, without my being conſcious of it; 
as many of theſe ideas have taken root in my mind 
ſo deeply, as to render it impoſſible for me to diſ- . 
tinguiſh ſuch as were ſtarted by others, and have 
been confirmed or denied by my own experience, 
from ſuch as have ariſen from my own practice 


alone. 
Whilſt 
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Whilſt inveſtigating the principles of Shoeing, 
I became aware, that although I might aſcertain 
what ſhape or conſtruction of ſhoe was beſt 
adapted for general uſe, it was indiſpenſably neceſ- 
ſary, at the ſame time, in order to its being gene- 
rally introduced, that it ſhould be in the power of 
the moſt indifferent workman to forge it, at leaſt 
as eaſily as one of the moſt inartificial form. For 
if much ſkill was required to manufacture ſuch a 4 
ſhoe, it could obviouſly be only made by good 
workmen, and would neceſſarily be ſold at a higher 
price, than one in the making of which leſs labour 
and ſkill were employed. And farther, it would 
naturally lead a workman, in all inſtances, to re- 
commend and adopt ſuch a ſhoe as he could make 
with the greateſt eaſe and profit; and to decry 
ſuch as it was beyond his power, or incompatible 
with his profit, to manufacture, Now, unfortu- 
nately, it appeared, that the ſhoe which afforded 
the proſpect of becoming the moſt extenſively 
uſeful, required much accuracy of workmanſhip, 
and was therefore liable to the objections juſt ad- 
duced. | 
The probable employment of ſuch a ſhoe was 
ſo limited, as to promiſe little benefit to the pub- 
lic at large, or little advancement to this branch of 
ſcience. It ſeemed eſſential, to reconcile the in- 
tereſt of the farrier with that of the public; and 
this appeared only attainable by improving the art 
B 2 of 
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of manufacturing the ſhoes. The great advan- 
tages derived from introducing machinery in heu 
of manual exertion, in many of the mechanical 
arts, naturally led me to conſider of a mode of ap- 
plying it to this purpoſe. 

And whatever my expenſes, whatever my anxiety 
in making a great variety of experiments may have 
been, I feel myſelf already in ſome degree recom- 
penſed by the reflection, that J have proſecuted to 
the utmoſt of my power, a ſubject in the imme- 
diate walk of my profeſſion, and which appears 
to involve a matter of ſome intereſt to ſociety, 
However, I truſt, that at a period not far diſtant, I 
ſhall be enabled to offer to the Public, better ſhoes 
than have uſually been made, at a reaſonable price, 
and that in ſuch a way as will promote the intereſts 
of farriers in general. As a manufacturer of 
Horlſe-ſhoes, I hold it incumbent on me to recom- 
mend that principle of ſhoe, which my paſt expe- 
rience has fhewn to be the beſt; and I diſclaim 
any other merit, than that of having, by means of 
machinery, procured at an caſy price, the uſe of 
an article which was not before eaſily attainable. 

I ſhould riot diſcharge the duty I owe to the 
public, and to myſelf, were I not at this moment, 
to urge the neceſſity of attending to certain prin- 
ciples in ſnoeing, in order to guard, at any future 
time, againſt the attempts of perſons to pals off 
ſhoes; of which the only recommendation may be 


their 
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their immediate cheapneſs. In this, I mean no- 
thing perſonal. With regard to the ſhoes made 
by my machinery, I reſt my expectations of the 
public opinion, both as to their form and other 
properties, on the reſult of public experience, be- 
ing well aſſured, that the trial will be fair, and the 
verdict juſt. 

In the- proſecution of this plan, I have expe- 
rienced much kindneſs and patronage from many 
gentlemen ; but from your Lordſhip in particular, 
I have uniformly and unremittingly received en- 
couragement and ſuppert, to a degree of which I 
am unable to expreſs my feelings. 

1I truſt I ſhall be forgiven, when I add, that I 
am the more flattered by your Lordſhip's appro- 
dation, from a conviction, that the good opinion 
of one ſo eminently qualified to judge of the ſub- 
ject, will, in the eye of the world, give a ſanction 
to the invention, which I could not have ventured 
to hope for from any exertions of my own. Al- 
low me, therefore, to ſubſcribe myſelf, with re- 


ſpect and gratitude, 
My Loxp, 
Your Lordſhip's much obliged, 
and obedient Servant, 
WILLIAM MOORCROFT, 


Oxford Street, 
March 25, 1800. 
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CURSORY ACCOUNT, &c. 


1 F a borſe were to go without any defence to 
his feet, on the pavements or roads in this country 
the outer parts of the foot would unavoidably be 
broken, worn, or otherwiſe injured in a very ſhort 
time. ä 
Shoeing is obviouſly intended to prevent theſe 
evils. | 

Experience, however, daily proves, that ſhoes 
occaſion many alterations in the form of the hoof, 
and various diſeaſes in parts within it, which do 
not occur when the foot is expoſed to wear in 
its natural ſtate : but, as it is admitted on all hands, 
that ſome coating or defence is abſolutely neceſ- 
fary to guard this part from injury when a horſe is 
worked, it becomes of importance to inquire what 
kind of ſhoe is beſt adapted to this purpoſe, and 
is of itſelf attended with the feweſt inconve- 
niences, 

A review of the hiſtory of Horſe-ſhoeing ſhews, 


that within the laſt hundred years, ſhoes of a great 
variety 


[2] 

variety of forms have been ſtrongly recommended 
to the public at different times. Each of theſe 
has been tried by individuals ; each has had a tem- 
porary ſucceſs; each has had its partiſans ; but 
none have ever been generally adopted. From 
this variety in the forms of ſhoes it is evident, that 
the firſt principles of ſhoeing have never been eſ- 
tabliſhed fo as to place the ſubject beyond all diſ- 
pute; and it is the object of the preſent treatiſe 
to lay before the public ſome plain facts, which 
may tend to demonſtrate the comparative merits of 
the different methods of ſhoeing hitherto practiſed. 
To do this, it is not neceſſary either to enter into 
an anatomical detail of the ſtructure and natural 
hiftory of the internal parts of the foot, or into a 
minute deſcription of the external parts ; with the 
diviſion of which, into cruſt, ſole, bars, and frog, 
it is preſumed every one intereſted in the ſubject is 
ſufficiently acquainted : but 1t may not be impro- 
per to mention ſome of the general functions of 
thoſe parts which form the bottom of the foot, 
and are more particularly connected with the ſub- 
ject of ſhoeing. 

The cruſt conſtitutes the principal and conſtant 
ſupport of the foot. 

The ſole ties the lower edge of the cruſt toge- 
ther; by its upper part forming a ſtrong arch it 
affords a firm baſis to the bone of the foot, and 
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by its ſtrength it defends the ſenſible parts within 
the hoof. | 


The bars are ridges, which like buttreſſes 
ſtrengthen the ſole, to prevent the ſides of the 
foot from coming too near each other, and form a 
ſupport and defence to the foot joint. The frog is 
compoſed of horn, of a nature much ſofter and 
more elaſtic than the reſt of the hoof. It is in- 
tended to ſupport a part of the weight of the body, 
to break the ſhock when the foot ſtrikes violent- 
ly on hard ground, to act as a ſpring in raiſing it, 
to ſteady the fot in ſlippery ground, to relieve it 
from the preſſure of the atmoſphere in deep 


ground, and as a wedge to keep aſunder the 
heels. 


The whole of the hoof is lined by a ſubſtance 
which has a very acute ſenſe of feeling, and which 
it is of the utmoſt importance to guard from in- 
Jury. | | | 

The lower edge of the cruſt is the part moſt 
expoſed to wear, and confequently moſt in need of 
artificial defence. The ſole, and eſpecially that 
portion of it which joins with the cruſt, is next 
moſt liable to be injured ; but the frog and bars 


would ſcarcely ſuffer at all were the foot to remain 
unſhod. 


The 
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The following is a ſection of a foot croſſwiſe, 

ſhewing the relative thickneſs and ſituation of the 
cruit, ſole, and frog. 
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Dr 


It muſt be admitted as a general fact, that the 
greateſt part of the weight of the body is ſupport- 
ed by the ſnoe; and it muſt be equally obvious, 
that this ſupport will be the more effectual the 
greater the ſurface on which it reſts. 

It happens, however, that the parts of which 
the bottom of the foot is compoſed, cannot all 
bear the ſame degree of preſſure without being 
injured; hence, therefore, it becomes neceſſary to 
confine the bearing to thoſe parts which are found 
capable of ſupporting the whole of the weight 
without injury, and to prevent any preſſure from 
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taking place on thoſe which would be injured 
by it. 

Now, long experienee proves, that the ſenſible 
parts within the hoof do not ſuffer if the cruſt or 
wall have a proper bearing on the ſhoe; but that 
if the horny or outer ſole bear upon the ſhoe in 
any conſiderable degree, then the ſenſible or inner 
ſole being pinched between the iron and horny ſole 
heloww, and the bone of the foot above, the horſe is 
lamed. It muſt follow, therefore, that in propor- 
tion as a greater quantity of the cruſt is brought to 
bear flat on the ſhoe, the firmer the horſe muſt 
ſtand ; and the leſs likelihood there is of any 
preſſure taking place between the ſole and the 
ſhoe, the leſs chance will there be of his being 
lamed. 

Theſe principles ought to be kept conſtantly in 
view, and a ſhoe ſhould be conſidered more or 
leſs perfect as it correſponds with them. 


OF SHOES FOR THE FORE FEET. 


2— a— 
, Of the narrow Shoe, or Plate. 


A flat ſhoe, of the exact breadth of the cruſt, 
and of a moderate thickneſs, would defend this 
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part ſufficiently as long as it laſted; but as it 


would wear out in a few days, or even in a few 
hours, when the friction happened to be violent, 


and as very frequent ſhoeing is expenſive, as well 
as hurtful to the hoof itſelf, this kind of ſhoe is 


only fit for racing, or hunting on ſoft ground. 


It becomes adviſeable, therefore, for the ſake | 


of longer wear, that the ſurface of a ſhoe be made 
broader than what is abſolutely neceſſary for the 
ſake of ſupport ; and this additional ſurface ſhould 
be diſpoſed in ſuch a way as may be leaſt likely to 
produce inconvenience to the foot. 


Of the Shoe with a flat upper Surface. 
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A ſhoe perfectly flat on its upper ſurface, ſuch 
as is here repreſented, and broader than the cruſt, 
would in many caſes preſs on part of the ſole, if 
the ſole were to be left entire: but, in order to 
prevent this, it has been recommended to cut 
away part of the ſole itſelf, ſo as to form a hollow 
between it and. the ſhoe. It can ſcarcely be doubted 
but that a cavity between the ſhoe and the ſole is 
neceſſary, not only to prevent actual preſſure, but 
alſo to admit a picker to remove dirt, which if 
not taken away would produce the ſame effect as 
if the ſole itſelf were to reſt on the ſhoe. 

But though by this means the cruſt 1s certainly 
brought to bear on the ſhoe in its whole extent, 
and preſſure on the ſole is avoided ; yet cutting 
away the ſole muſt neceſſarily weaken it, and by 
continually putting on the ſtretch the bands which 
tie the bone of the foot to the cruſt, and which 
ling or ſuſpend it within the hoof, make them leſs 
capable of reſiſting the conſtant preſſure down- 
wards, 

Indeed, when a flat ſhoe is applied to a foot of 
which the ſole is much cut away every time of 
ſhoeing, it will frequently happen that the ſole will 
gradually loſe its natural hollowneſs, and becoming 
flat around, conſtitute what is uſually termed a 
pumiced foot. But if a hollow or very ſloping 
ſhoe be employed, the hollowneſs of the ſole will 
become greater than natural, in conſequence of 

this 
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this part being forced upwards by the cruſt pinch- 
ing it on all ſides, whilſt the weight of the body 
ſqueezes the lower edge of the foot down the ſlope 
of the ſhoe. This practice of cutting away the | 
horny ſole likewiſe, by depriving the ſenſible ſole | 
of a portion of its natural defence, renders it ſub- 
ject to be bruiſed or wounded by ſtones or other 
hard bodies “. 
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This figure ſhews the ſole cut away as lately re- 
commended, in order that the ſhoe with a flat 


upper ſurface, as here repreſented, may not come 
in 


( 


Feet become pumiced alſo ſrom general inflammation of 
theſe parts ; this conſtitutes the diſeaſe which is uſually called 
founder : they alſo become contrafed from injuries done to the 
coffin joint. If theſe defects come on gradually and flowly, 
they may be conſidered as connected with the method of ſhoe- 
ing, and may to a certain degree be remedied; but if they 


come on rapidly, they may be attributed to the cauſes juſt 
mentioned, 
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in contact with it. The lower ſurface of this ſhoe 
is hollow, and conſequently on hard ground can 
only reſt on its outer edge. 


Of the common Shoe. 
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The ſhoe in common uſe has its upper ſurface 
hollow, or ſloping, regularly from the outer to the 
inner edge, and was probably ſo formed originally, 

to 


mentiened, and, generally ſpeaking, they do not admit of a 
complete cure. From want of knowing, or of attending to 
the different cauſes of theſe alterations, much diſappoint- 
ment and ex pence have occurred, and more eſpecially in 
caſes of contracted feet; when, after filing away the cruſt, 
which has been recommended as a ſpecific, bliſtering the co- 
ronet, ſteeping the feet in warm water for ſeveral hours a 
day for months together, and turning out afterwards in moiſt 


land, it has proved that although the contraction was re- 


moved the lameneſs continued. 
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to avoid preſſing on the ſole when left with its full 
thickneſs; but though this ſlope may at firſt pre- 
vent any preſſure on the ſole, yet ultimately it 
produces many and ſerious miſchiefs. 

To give a general idea of the principal incon- 
venience ariſing from it, viz. contraction of the 
foot, it is neceſſary to obſerve that the hoof of a 
colt, which has never been ſhod, is nearly of a 
circular figure, and it may therefore be concluded 
that this form 1s beſt adapted to the different pur- 
poſes of the foot. It is certain, however, that by 
far the greater number of the hoofs of horſes 
which have been regularly ſhod for a conſiderable 
time, become longer from heel to toe, and nar- 

rower from ſide to fide, but never ſhorter and 
broader. 

The alteration of the lower part of the foot 
from a circular to an oval form, takes place gra- 
dually, and whilſt it is going on, the thickneſs of 
the cruſt, in various parts, alſo undergoes a change; 
that is to ſay, at the toe it becomes much thicker 

than is natural, and, in a correſponding degree, 
thinner towards the quarters and the heels; and as 
this change always accompanies the lengthened 
ſtate of the foot, it may be inferred that they both 
depend on the ſame cauſes. 

When the foot has acquired an oval form, it is 


ſaid to be contracted, although, in fact, there is 
no 


1 

nd loſs of cruſt, this ſubſtance being only impro- 
perly diſpoſed. | 

The toe of the contracted foot is ſomewhat 
more pointed and ſlobing than it ſhould be, the 
quarters are flatter and more upright, the ſole more 
hollow, and the heels nearer together than they 
ought to be. _ | PH 

As in prepating the foot for the ſhoe the cruſt 
is generally cut rather ſloping, ſo that its outer edge 
is left ſomewhat higher than that which joins the 
ſole, and as the upper ſurface of the ſhoe flopes in 
an oppoſite direction, it is evident that only the 
outer edge of the cruſt can come in t ontact with 
the ſhoe, it is ſhewn below. 


This bearing part is, indeed, able to ſupport its 
proportion of the weight of the body, but it cer- 
tainly is not capable of ſuſtaining as much, with 
: 0 ſafety 


1 J 

ſafety to itſelt, as if the whole of the cruſt were to 
reſt on the ſhoe, and hence, from the exceſs of 
preſſure; it is frequently cruſhed down and broken 
off. The ſhoe is uſually put on ſo as to project a 
little beyond the cruſt, and the foot does in effect 
ſtand in the hollow of the ſhoe upon an edge, or 
narrow line, inſtead of being ſupported by a flat 
ſurface; and as the weight of the body repoſes 
upon this narrow line of cruſt, which is in con- 
tact with the ſhoe, it naturally, and continually, 
tends to preſs the foot down the floping ſurface of 
the ſhoe, into too ſmall a compaſs, and thus this 
flope becomes the principal cauſe of oval and con- 
tracted feet. 


The ſloping ſurface of the two oppoſite branches 
of the ſhoe, acting like wedges upon the heels of 
the hoof, force them nearer together, and theſe are 
obſerved to be the parts of the foot which firſt 
give way to the preſſure, 


Whilſt the contraction is going on in the outer 
part of the foot, the ſenſible parts. within ſuffer 
more or leſs from compreſſion ; and hence lame- 
neſs is a frequent attendant on contracted feet.— 
The cruſt being forced inwards by the ſide preſ- 
fure at the heels, as juſt ſtated, and the ſenſible ſole 
becoming therefore ſqueezed between that and the 


bar, is bruiſed, and blood oozing from it into the 
infenſible 


L 2-3 
inſenſible ſole, forms a red ſpot, which is called a 
corn“. 

It may eaſily be imagined, from the toe being 
longer than natural, the horſe muſt be liable to 
ſtrike it againſt irregular ground, and that, from 
the foot being narrower, he muſt ſtand unfirm 
and it 1s well known, that horſes having very long 
and narrow feet, are much diſpoſed to trip and 


ſtumble, 
From What has been before ſtated, as well as 


from a general view of the whole ſubject, it ap- 
pears, that a ſhoe ought to poſſeſs the following 


qualities : 
It ought to be ſo ſtrong, as to wear a reaſonable 


time. | 
It ought to give to the cruſt all the ſupport it 
can receive. 

It ought not to alter the natural ſhape of the 


foot ; and | 
It ought not to preſs at all on the ſole, nor to 
injure any of the natural functions of the foot. 


Of the Seated Shoe, 


The ſhoe beſt calculated to anſwer the purpoſes 
juſt mentioned, is that ſo ſtrangly recommended by 


Mr. Oſmer and Mr. Clark. The upper ſurface of 
this 


* Corns are likewiſe produced by the ſole relling DinncTiY 
upon the ſhoe, 
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this moe conſiſts of two parts; an outer part, which 
is a perfect plane near the rim, correſponding with 
the breadth of the cruſt, and called the ſeat; and 
an inner part ſloping from the ſeat, and diſtin- 
guiſhed by the name of the bevel. 


The ſeat is obviouſly intended to ſupport the 
eEruſt in its whole extent, the bevel to lie off the 
ſole ; and this part being made more or leſs broad, 
according to the kind of work propoſed to be 
done, will give the requiſite ſtrength to the ſhoe, 

As the whole of the cruſt bears on the ſeat, it 
is leſs liable to be broken than when only a ſmall 
part of it reſts on the ſhoe. In conſequence, like- 


wiſe, of the cruſt reſting on the flat ſeat, the 
ONT weight 
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weight of the body has a tendency to ſpread the 
foot wider in every direction, rather than to con- 
tract it, as has been obſerved to happen with the 
common ſhoe; and it has in fact been found, in 
various inſtances, that a foot contracted by the 
common ſhoe, and afterwards ſhod with the ſeated 
one, has become wider without the horſe having 
been taken from his uſual work ; and again, that a 
foot being of a full ſize and proper form when firſt 
ſhod with the ſeated ſhoe, has retained. the ſame 
ſize and form without the ſlighteſt alteration, as 

long as the ſeated ſhoe was uſed, * 
By the ſlope or bevel in the ſhoe, a cavity is 
formed between 1 It and the ſole, ſufficient to admit 
. a picker, 


* Oa the 19th of November, 1797, a charger belonging 
to Lord Heathfield, was ſhod on his fore feet with ſeated ſhoes, 
ſtruck in dyes, afier the manner by which money is coined, 
The ſame individual ſhoes have been worn ever ſince that period 
to the preſent day, the 25th of March, 1800. They have been 
removed regularly once every month, in order that the ſuper- 
fluous growth of the hoof might be taken away, but have never 
been altered in the ſlighteſt degree during this time except once, 
when it was found neceſſary ta make each ſhoe a quarter of an 
inch wider at the heels, on account of the feet having ſpread fo 
much, although they were of a very good proportion when the 
ſhoes were firſt put on. This caſe is brought forwards, not (9 
prove the ſuperior wear of theſe ſhoes, but to ſhew that this 
principle has produced all the advantages; which could be ex- 
pected from any ſhoe. | 
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à picker, and to prevent preſſure on this part, with - 


out the ſole itſelf being hollowed, and conſequently 
weakened. 


For if it be one of the ſion © nde horny 


ſole to defend the ſenſible ſole, of SONY from its 
ſituation and nature, no one can doubt, it muſt be 
evident, that the more it is left, the ſtronger it muſt 
neceſſarily be, and of courſe the more competent. 
to perform its office. 
The value of every practical object is beſt aſ- 
certained by experiments, and the reſults of the 
trials with various ſhoes, which have engaged the 
attention of the Author for ſeveral years paſt, have 
been decided!y i in favour of the ſeated ſhoe. And, 
though he is not ſanguine enough to ſuppoſe, that 
this ſhoe will prevent lameneſs in every caſe, he is, 
nevertheleſs, warranted by experience to aſſert, that 
it will diminiſh its frequency. 
As this ſhoe has been long known, it may ap- 
pear extraordinary that it has not been more com- 
monly employed; and this circumſtance might 
lead to a ſuſpicion, that either farriers in general 
are unacquainted with its real advantages, or that, 
though in theory it may appear preferable to all 
others, yet that in actual practice it does not main- 
tain its ſuperiority. Neither of theſe poſitions, 


however, is well founded, for the Author can with 


confidence aſſert, as a general fact, that when a 
a farrier 
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farrier is applied to for a pattern ſhoe of that figure, 
which from his judgment and experience he would 
moſt recommend, and for which, on ſuch occaſions, 
a much higher price is given, the ſeated ſhoe is in 


much the greater number of inſtances preferred to 


every other. This muſt be conſidered as a ſuffi- 
cient proof, that farriers are aware of its ſuperiority, 
and the trials made by individuals have eſtabliſhed 
its practical advantages beyond all doubt. 

But it is not extraordinary, that a tradeſman 

ſhould endeavour to turn his labour to the greateſt 
account, nor that the conſumer of any article ſhould, 
in moſt caſes, be ſeduced by cheapneſs. 
The plain truth is, that a ſeated ſhoe cannot be 
made, in the way ſhoes are uſually manufactured, 
at ſuch a rate as to afford a reaſonable profit at the 
common price of ſhoeing ; while a ſloping ſhoe 
requiring much leſs labour, can be ſold to advan- 
tage at that price. n | 

This circumſtance, therefore, which no man 
converſant with the ſubject will venture to deny, 
explains ſufficiently why farriers have adopted 
this ſhoe in general practice, in preference to all 


others, although it has never been recommended as 


the beſt,* | 
The 


It has become a kind of faſhion lately to declaim agaioſt the 
ignorance of farriers, and i in no inſtance more than in what re- 


gards 


- 


ſy 18 1 


The uſe, therefore, of the flat ſhoe, with the 
practice of hollowing the ſole, muſt be conſidered 
as an acknowledgment of the propriety of the 
principles juſt laid down, with this difference only, 
that the means of avoiding preſſure on the ſole 
by the flat ſhoe, conſiſt in cutting away part of 
the ſole itſelf, whilſt with the ſeated ſhoe part of 
the iron is removed, and the ſole is left with its 
natural thickneſs, as appears ſrom the following 
" mcg LY r 
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gards ſhoeing ; yet, perhaps, more is urged againſt them in this 


reſpect than there is juſt cauſe for. It is not here meant to enter 
into a defence of many practices, relative to ſhoeing, which a 
more ſcientific inquiry, in latter times, has proved to be erroneous, 
nor to contend that there has not been much to cenſure in gene- 
ral; but juſtice impels the Author to remark, that he has ſome- 
times met with farriers, who have poſſeſſed more real information 
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Of the lower Surface of the Shoe. 


As a general pringiple, it muſt be acknowledged 
tar the ſurface of the ſhoe, which is intended to 
bear on the ground, ſhould be of ſuch a form, as 
will afford the firmeſt tread. 

Now a flat ſurface comes in contact with even 
and hard ground in more points chan any other, and 
is therefgre unqueſtionably the beſt : but to prevent 
a horſe from ſlipping in ſoft and hilly ground, it is 
contended that the ſurface of the ſhoe ſhould be 
rough ; for hunting it has therefore been recom- 
mended that the lower ſurface be grooved, or that 
it be divided into two parts, 

But the grooves ſoon fill up with dirt, and then 
this ſurface becomes flat, with the diſadvantage of 
the ſhoe itſelf being weakened by the grooves. 

And although when the ſurface 1s divided 1nto 
two parts, like that next the foot, it certainly does 
afford a ſteady and firm tread in ſoft ground, yet 
the ſhoe 1s ſo much weakened by the bevel on both 
ſides as to be very liable to be preſſed againſt the 
ſole ; and ſhould a horſe ſo ſhod be ridden violently 
over ſtones or hard ground, the ſhoe would ſoon 
be worn thin by the friction being confined to the 
258 outer 


than is to be found in the writings of thoſe who have been ſo ſe- 
vere againſt them; and i ic muſt be remembered, that long con- 


tinued practice and accumulated experience, furniſh us with fats 
which no ſpeculative diſquiſition or ſcientific reſearch can afford, 


1 


outer edge, and would break or become wider. In 
either caſe the nails would tear away with them the 
outer edge of the cruſt, and thus expoſe the ſen- 
ſible parts within the hoof to the riſk of being in- 
jured at the next ſhoeing ; and, at the fame time, 
rob the foot of a portion of its natural ſupport. A 
narrow ſhoe with a flat ſurface will be found to poſ- 
ſeſs more advantages for hunting than any other 
kind, and for common uſe a flat ſurface will alſo 
prove to be the beſt, both for ſecurity of tread and 


for wear. 


Of Caultings. 


Formerly it was a general cuſtom to uſe what 


were called caulkings, which were made by bend- 
ing the ends of the ſhoe. Theſe were intended ta 
prevent the horſe from ſlipping ; and as at the time 
when they were firſt uſed the roads were not made 
of ſuch hard materials as they are at preſent, the 
caulkings ſunk into the ground, and the bottom of 
the foot had a pretty equal bearing upon it. This 
practice, therefore, was not attended with the miſ- 
chiefs. which enſued when the public roads were 
made more ſolid and even. 

For when the caulkings cannot ſink into the 
ground, they raiſe the heels ſo much as ſcarcely 
ever to allow the frog to touch it, and thus prevent 
that degree of friction and preſſure which is eſſential 
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ſor keeping this part in a healchy ſtate; ſor if the 
perſpirable matter be not rubbed from off the frog 
occaſionally, it becomes putrid, and diſſolving the 
ſurface where it chiefly accumulates, produces what 
is called a running thruſh, which leads to the de- 
ſtruction of the part. 

And as when the frog is ulcerated and rotten, it 
can ſcarcely afford ſuch reſiſtance as is neceſſary to 
keep the heels at their original diſtance, even when 
the cruſt reſts on a flat ſurface, it neceſſarily gives 
way more rapidly than a ſound frog to the preſſure 
of the weight of the body, forcing the heels to- 
wards each other down the ſloping ſurface of the 
ſhoe in common uſe. In conſequence, hkewile, of 
the heels being thus raiſed, the weight is thrown 
forwards upon the toe, the knees are weakened, 
and the fetlock joints are trained, 

From the improved ſtate of the roads, caulkings 
have gradually become leſs general, and, at preſent, 
two on each ſhoe are uſed for heavy draught horſes 
alone; for the lighter kind, one on each ſhoe is 
employed ; whilſt for ſaddle horſes, which are in- 
tended' to be worked on the road only, caulkings 
are ſcarcely ever made uſe of, and in fact are never 
neceſſary, unleſs, perhaps, in froſty weather. 

But although it has been fully aſcertained, that 
horſes may be hunted with ſafety in ſome countriu 
without caulkings, yet it is always fafer for the rider, 
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and commonly fo for the horſe, to have recourſe to 
them. When two caulkings are uſed on cach ſhoe, 
the inner one frequently wounds or bruiſes the op- 
polite leg, and it has therefore been found moſt ad- 
vantageous to have one only, and that on the outer 
heel ; and, although its uſe may now and then cauſe 
ſome inconvenience, yet no expedient has been hi- 


therto adopted, which is equally effectual in pre- 
venting ſlipping, and which of itſelf produces fewer 
accidents. | 

The back part of the caulkings of the fore ſhoe, 
ſhould not be made ſo as to ſtand ſquare or ſtraight 
from the upper ſurface, but to ſlope forward, and 


under the ſhoe, fo as to render it leſs liable to be 


caught and pulled off by the toe of the hind ſhoe, 
either when the horſe becomes ſomewhat tired, or 
when going in ſtiff and deep land. 


Of the Tip, or Short Shoe. 


More than two hundred years ago, it was a com- 
mon practice to ſhoe the toes only of ſuch feet as 
were contracted by improper ſhoeing, in order to 
cauſe the back part of the foot to expand by the 
weight of the body conſtantly preſſing upon it; 


and ever ſince that time, this method has occaſion- 


ally been employed for the ſame purpoſe. But 
about the middle of the 18th century, the ſhort 
ſhoe, tip or half- moon ſhoe, as it has been called 

by 
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by different writers, was ſtrongly reeommended 
for general uſe, under an idea that it would hinder 
feet from contracting, prevent corns, and other 
diſeaſes, from taking place, and likewle give ſuch 
a firmneſs of tread as to render caulkings, in every 
circumſtance, totally unneceſſary. And, as con- 
tracted feet in many inſtances had become wider 
from the uſe of this ſhoe, employed as a means of 
cure, it did not ſeem unreaſonable to conclude, that 
its conſtant uſe might put an end to contraction al- 
together. But, however this practice might be at 
firſt approved by men eminent in their profeſſion 
in different countries, the experience of a few years 
ſhewed, that though in fact it did prevent feet 
from contracting, yet it alſo brought along with ic 
many inconveniences which did not exiſt when the 
common ſhoe was employed. For, if a horſe ſo 
ſhod was much uſed when the roads were wet, it 
happened frequently that the horn at the heels was 
rubbed away faſter than it grew, and thus the ſen- 
ſible parts within the hoof becoming inflamed and 
ſore, the animal was lamed ; and from the weight 
of the body likewiſe bearing too much on the back 
part of the leg, ſtrains were often cauſed in the 
hind tendons, and in the fetlock joints, and eſpe- 
cially in ſuch horſes as were uſed for hunting or 
racing. And again, that this kind of ſhoe allo re- 
quired to be removed much oftner than the com- 
mon one, in order to prevent the ends of it from 


being 


[ 24 ] 
being forced into the hoof, and to preſerve the 
even tread of the bottom part of the foot by fre- 
quently cutting down the toe, without which, the 
heels ſoon become too low and the toe too long. 
On the whole, therefore, the diſadvantages of the 
ſhort ſhoe ſo much overbalanced. the advantages, 
as to cauſe it to be abandoned for general purpoſes. 
And although, at various times ſince that period, 
attempts have been made to bring this ſhoe into 
general ufe, they have uniformly failed, from the 
effects juſt mentioned conſtantly reſulting, ſo that 
the tip is now ſeldom employed, except for feet 
under circumſtances of diſcaſe. 


Of the Thin-heeled Shae; 


On the failure of the tip, as a ſhoe for general 
uſe, it was inſiſted by ſome of thoſe who had 
entertained a full confidence in its ſucceſs, that 
to preſerve the foot in a healthy ſtate, little more 
was neceſſary, than to allow the frog to come 
in contact with the ground at every ſtep; and 
that this might uniformly happen, it was ad- 
viſed that the ſhoe ſhould be thin at the heel, 
and gradually thicken as it approached the toe, 
where it ſhould be three times as thick as at the 
heel. By means of this ſhoe it was believed 
that not only would the frog, when not diſeaſed 
or cut away, bear on the ground at every ſtep, 
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but, that by the iron being carried up to the heel, 
it would poſſeſs all the good qualities of the 
ſhort ſhoe, without any of its imperfections. 
Few objections were made to the principles of 
this ſhoe on its outſet, on account of the play- 
ſibility of the theory by which it was accom- 
panied ; but its application in a general way did 
not completely juſtify the ſanguine expectations 
which were formed of its ſucceſs. For it fre- 
quently happens, when the ſhoe 1s very thin at 
the heel, that this part 1s bent out of ſhape, or 
broken, before the toe is half worn ; and from 
its thinneſs, it plays againſt the foot like a ſpring, 
looſens the heel-nails, and is more ſubject to be 
thrown” off than the ordinary ſhoe. It has one 
advantage over the ſhort ſhoe, inaſmuch as it 
prevents the heel from being worn away faſter 
than it grows; but the objection of the weight of 
the body being thrown too much on the back 


tendons, ſtill remains. Much caution is kke- 


wiſe neceſſary in employing this ſhoe on horſes 
which have been accuſtomed to thick-heeled ones, 
in order that the back parts of the leg may gra- 
dually accommodate themſelves to bear the in- 
creaſe of weight which is caſt on them. For if 
this ſhoe be put on a horſe which has always 
worn a thick-heeled one, it will frequently pro- 


duce lameneſs, by ſtraining the back part of the. 


leg 


[46 J 
leg on the firſt trial, and more eſpecially if the 
horſe be ridden or driven faſt. 

That the tendons may not therefore fuffer 
from being unuſually weighted, it is adviſed to 
thin the heel of the ſhoe by degrees, and to cut 
away a proportional quantity of cruſt from the 
toe, in. order to bring about ſomething like an 
equal bearing. But, though this expedient may 
in a degree anſwer the end when the toe is long, 
it affords no reſource when it happens to be 
ſhort. 4 
And it is ſcarcely to be imagined, that any 

mode of ſhoeing is likely to become extenſively 
uſeful, which it requires ſo much nicety of ma- 
nagement to enſure its ſucceſs. If the frog 
come in contact with the ground at every ſtep, 
it certainly follows, that the heels will be preſſed 


farther aſunder if they be then contracted, and ky 
this circumſtance will likewiſe prevent their getting Y 
too near each other. But, although the thin-heeled 9 
ſhoe does allow the frog to ſtrike the ground more 9 
frequently than a thick heeled one, and conſe- 

- quently is ſo far better calculated to anſwer the . 
purpoſes juſt mentioned, yet its long continued uſe 0 
is attended with an inconvenience from which the P 
thick-heeled ſhoe is exempt. el 

For as by the thinneſs of the heel the weight {l 
0 


is thrown too much on the back part of the leg, 
it 
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it of courſe operates equally on the back part of | 
the foot, ſo that the heels and back part of the 
frog fuſtain more preſſure than the toe and the, 
fore part of the frog; and this diſproportion of 
weight cauſes the heels and the back part of the 
frog to ſhelve and ſlope, as it were, under the 
foot, inſtead. of growing nearly ſtraight downs 
wards, And this ſhelving ar ſloping direction 
of the heels under the foot takes place gradually 
and regularly, notwithſtanding the toe be cut 
down frequently. By this change in the line 
of direction of the heels, the back part of the 
limb is deprived of its natural ſuppart at the 
time it moſt wants it, that is to ſay, when the 
weight becomes more than uſually thrown upon 
it, And by the heels being in effect made thus 
low, the ſkin is often brought againſt the ground 
and bruiſed. And here it muſt be remarked, that 
it is extremely difficult to reſtore to feet the proper 
direction and depth of their heels, when they have. 
once become low and ſloping. 

One of the moſt ſpecious reaſons fon having 
the toe thick, ariſes out of the fact of the wear 
being generally greater there than in any other 
part of the ſhoe ; but ſurely it cannot be ſound 
economy, that the true tread of the horſe's faoe 
{hould be deſtroyed, and that the hind tendons 
of the leg ſhould be ſubje& to perpetual riſk of 

D being 
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being ſtrained, for the purpoſe of ſaving the 
price of one or two ſet of ſnoes in the year, even 
if there exiſted no other leſs dangerous expedient 
which might anſwer the ſame end. 

Experience, however, the ſureſt guide in prac- 
tical matters, ſeems to have eſtabliſned as a ge- 
neral rule, that it is more advantageous to the 
tread of man, that his ſhoe ſhould be at leaſt as 
thick at the heel as at the toe; and a ſhoe-maker 
would materially riſk the diſpleaſure of his cuſ- 
tomers, were he, with a view to increaſe the 

ſize of the calf of the leg, or to prevent the toe 
from wearing out, to make no other ſhoes than 
ſuch as were three times as thick at the toc as at 
the heel. 

Is it not likely that common ſenſe would reject 
ſuch practice as unnatural and abſurd ? And it may 
eaſily be itnagined what would happen to foot ſol- 
diers, thus ſhod on a march, when loaded with 
their accoutrements, or to an opera dancer, whilſt 
exhibiting his agility on the ſtage. And certainly 
it is not ſtraining the argument, to compare in this 
point of view, the foot of a horſe with that of a man, 


as they both anſwer the fame end, and of courſe muſt 
both ſuffer, more or leſs, from thus continually go- 


ing up hill.-Such being the diſadvantages ariſing 
from the uſe of the thin-heeled ſhoe, it may be 
ſuſpected, that it is a profitable one to manufacture. 
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The reverſe of this is, however, the fact, provided 
the ſhoe be made according to the pattern laid 
down; that is to ſay, that the branches regularly 
ſwell from the heel, till they meet at the toe, which 
ſhould be three times as thick as the heel. And 
this gradual ſwell is unqueſtionably the only means 
by which the whole ſurface of the thin - heeled ſhoe 
can be brought to bear at once on hard ground ; 
but it requires more labour to make this than any 
other kind of ſhoe. And accordinly, workmen 
have hit upon two expedients for keeping up the 
name and counterfeiting the principle of this ſhoe, 
ſo as to ſave them much labour. The firſt conſiſts 
in making the toe thick, and in ſlopeing it off fo 
rapidly on the quarters, that if the ſhoe be laid on 
a flat ſurface, it will be found to touch it only at 
the toe and at the heels. This kind of ſhoe may 
with greater propriety be called a thick-toed; than a 
thin-heeled ſhoe. 

The ſecond is ſtill more ſimple, the ſhoe being 
made as nearly as poſſible of the ſame thickneſs 
throughout, except within about an inch of the 
heels, where it is bevelled off ſuddenly to a thin 
edge; and ſo in point of fact this ſhoe may be ſaid 
to be thin-heeled, although in point of effefF it is 
only a parallel ſhoe, robbed of a portion of its flat 
furface. ok 

5 2 Theſe 
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Theſe are abuſes of practice, and do not attach 
to the principle of the ſhoe juſt mentioned ; but they 
afford a ſtrong proof, that if the principle were 
ever ſo good, it would not be generally adopted, 
from the difficulty of applying it fairly to practice. 


Of the Parallel Shoe. 


A foot which has never been ſhod, in general 
refts upon the ground in ſuch a manner, that every 
part of it ſupports its due proportion of the weight 
of the body ; and it is of as much conſequence to 
preſerve this natural tread, as it is to guard the 
ſtructure of the foot from immediate injury: for 
if a larger proportion of weight be thrown upon a 
part of the foot, than it has been accuſtomed to 
bear, it will neceſſarily ſuffer from over preſſure ; 
and a long continuance of this will not only injure 
the foot itſelf, but will communicate more or leſs 
of falſe bearing to the joitits, will ſtrain the bands 
which tie the end of the bones together, and de- 
ſtroy that juſt balance of power which naturally ex- 
iſts betwixt the different fets of muſcles, intended 
to move the limb in different directions. 

Now it has been ſhewn, that the thick-heeled 
ſhoe throws the preſſure of the weight too much 
on the fore part of the foot; and that the thin- 


| heeled ſhoe cauſes it to act too much upon the back 
part | 
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part of the foot. And as both theſe extremes have 
very frequently proved prejudicial, and are conſe- 
quently unfit for general uſe, it remains to examine 
what effects would reſult from a ſhoe of the ſame 
thickneſs at the heel, as at the toe. Here it muſt 
be obvious, that wir ſuch a ſhoe, the tread of the 
foot muſt be in the ſame plane, as if it were without 
a ſhoe, And as it js of the utmoſt importance to 
retain this even tread, it is clear that this can be ef- 
fected with eaſe and ſimplicity, by the application of 
the parallel ſhoe, without the leaſt neceflity for 
having recourſe to the difficult and complicated plan 
of cutting away the foot, in ſome parts exceſſively, 
and of leaying it untouched in others, in order to ad- 

Juſt it to the thin-heeled ſhoe. And if it be moſtad+ 
vantageous for the foot, that the frog ſhould come in 
contact with the ground frequently, that ſort of ſhae 
will ſurely be in this reſpect the beſt, which willallow 
the whole ſurface of the frog to have a full and egual 
bearing on the ground, inſtead of the +ack-pere 
reſting much more conſiderably upon it than the 
fore-part, as muſt neceſſarily happen with the oo 
heeled ſhoe. 
Formerly it was imagined, that the frog was. la- 
ble to be bruiſed and hurt, if it came much on the 
ground, and ſhoes were made thick at the heels, 


to prevent this happening; but latterly a — 


doctrine has been held, and it has been maintaii 
that 


Et. 3 
that the frog cannot be brought too much againſt 
the ground; and the heels of the ſhoe have been 
accordingly thinned, to allow of this taking place 

at every ſtep. 

In practical matters which admit of much cheory, 
it 1 no unuſual circumſtance to find, that a ſyſtem, 
which for a time was conſidered' excellent, ſhall 
all at once loſe its ground, and be diſplaced by ano- 

ther, the very reverſe, bothas to principle and effect. 
And on a mature conſideration of the ſubje&, the 
beſt and ſimpleſt practice has been found frequent- 
ly to lie between the two oppoſite ſyſtems. 

' Now it muſt be remembered, that the frog has 
ſeveral offices to perform; among which, that of 
breaking the force of the blow when the foot 
ftrikes violently againft the ground, is one of the 
moft important. 'And for the due performance of 
this function, its flexibility and ſpongy nature are 
moſt admirably calculated. But if, for want of preſ- 
ſure and cleanlineſs, the frog becomes very ſoft and 
ulcerated, it no longer is able to defend the ſen- 
fible parts immediately above It. from being 
wounded and bruiſed. 

And as on the other hand, from being expoſed 
to too much preſſure, it is found to acquire a de- 
gree of hardneſs, nearly equal to that of any other 
part of the hoof, and as it gains this hardneſs by 
1 its s ſpongy mature, it becomes of courſe 

les 
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1 
leſs capable of breaking the blow, and of pre- 
venting the jar from being communicated to the 
parts above. 

As therefore it appeats, that the frog may 
become too ſoft or too hard, from too little or 
too much preſſure, it follows, that preſſure in 
ſome degree | is neceſſary to keep it in health. And 
although it is ſcarcely poſſible to aſcertain what de- 
gree is ; beſt ſvited to this end, and the diſculion'bf 
this point would afford ground for much ſpeeula- 
tion, yet the knowledge of the inconveniencies 
which ariſe from the oppoſite extremes, has'led to 
a practice equally diſtant from both. This confiſts 
in the ſurface of the frog, when the foot is juſt 
ſhod, not being left on a level with the lower 
furface of the ſhoe, but rather a ſixth part, or a 
quarter of an inch ſhort of it. And by attending 
to this ſimple rule, the frog has been found to 
remain ſound, without wann either very ſoft 
or very hard.“ 

It may be urged againſt the parallel ſhoe, that it 
will wear out ſooner at the toe than the thiek- toed 
one, and this will certainly be the caſe; but may 

| in 


Although this rule cannot immediately be applied to all 
feet, yet it will admit of more general application, than at firſt 
ſight may appear probable ; and with proper management, 
might in time be adopted in almoſt every inſtance. | 
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in part be remedied by leaving the toe ſolid, in- 
ſtead of making a groove or fuller mark round it, 
and may be entirely obviated, by ſteeling the fore 
part of the ſhoe of horſes which wear much at the 

toe, or are conſtantly worked on a pavement. 
Indeed it would be an excellent practice to 
ſteel all ſhoes; for by the toe being thus made 
harder than the reſt, it would be prevented from 
being ſo readily rubbed away; and the waſte 
would be nearly alike in every part, till the ſhoe E 
was worn out. be 
The additional expence of ſteeling, is too 
trifling to be weighed againſt the advantage f 
the natural plane of tread being preſerved to the 2 
= 


tie Shoes for the Hind Feet. y 


'F rom the circumſtance of the ſole-of the hind 
feet being much more hollow than that of the 


fore feet, 'a ſhoe with a flat upper ſurface, may 
n. applied. 


Of preparing the Foot to receive a Shoe. 

The preſent being a work which treats only of 
the general principles of Shoeing, fuch preciſe 
rules as may apply to every particular cafe, cannot 
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be laid down, but ſuch methods as, by their ſim- 
plicity, lead to a practice the moſt ſafe and moſt 


generally applicable, will be pointed out. Whulſt 


| the foot remains unſhod, the different parts which 


form its bottom, wear away, and are replaced by 
a new growth ; hut a ſhoe, by covering the cruſt, 
and a portion of the ſole, prevents this wear. 
Hence, therefore, the cruſt and the ſole grow 
faſter than they wear; and as after a certain growth 
they laſe their toughneſs, and add an unneceſſary 
weight to the limb, at becomes proper to remove 
the uſeleſs portions, and at the fame time to leave 
the others in ſuch a fbate as to afford a firm attach- 
ment for the ſhoe, and the neceffary defence to the 
parts within the hoof, | 

However ſimple theſe points may appear at firſt 
view, they have led to material difference in prac- 
tice, For with ſome, it has been cuſtomary 
40 thin the fole very much, to hollow, or rather 
ſcoop out the greateſt part of the bars, to pare 
away and trim the frog into a given ſhape, which 
habit has rendered pleaſing, and as it were neceſ- 
ſary, to the eye of the workman; and to ſeparate 
the frog from the heels, by making a wide and 
deep notch between them. 
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The frequeney of lameneſs in feet fo treated, 
gave riſe, with others, to the practice of lower- 
ing the cruſt only, and of leaving the ſuper- 
fluous growth of the ſole and other parts, to 
periſh and fall off. 

This, although | a better practice than the 
former, had yet its inconvenience; and latterly, 
another plan has been recommended, which con- 
ſiſts in cutting away much of the cruſt at the toe, 
and little at the heels; in hollowing the ſole 


throughout its whole extent, but eſpecially in the 
corner 
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corner of the heel between the cruſt and the bars, 
and in leaving the frog and the bars to grow in full 


luxuriance. 


A 


This method is obviouſly brought forwards 
to ſuit the thin-heeled ſhae ; for the removal of 
a conſiderable portion of the ſole and cruſt at 
the toe, affords, as it were, room for ſupplying 
with iron the place of the horn taken away, and 
thus aims at giving the natural tread to the foot ; 
which however it almoſt always fails of effect- 

ing, 
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ing, from it not being in general practicable to 
take away from the toe a quantity of horn, 
equal to the quantity of iron added; that is 
to ſay, three times as much from the toe, as 
from the heels, the difference recommended be- 
tween the thickneſs of the toe and the heel of 
the ſhoe. 

The miſchiefs which ring from eutting away 
the ſole, have before been pointed out; and the 
groove at the heels, from being open at one end, 
and cloſed at the other and on the ſides, frequently 
admits and harbours gravel. 

On the whole, therefore, though there is much 
ingenuity diſplayed in thus contriving and adapting 
expedients, in ſome meaſure, to prevent the evils 
which would otherwiſe have occurred from the fre- 
quent uſe of a ſhoe with a thick toe, and flat upper 
ſarface, yet as the natural tread is abſolutely de- 
ſtroyed by ſuch a ſhoe, it certainly would be fafer 
and more ſimple, to preſerve itby a ſhoe of mode- 
rate and equal thickneſs throughout ; and inſtead 
of ſacrificing part of the ſole to the ſhoe, to keep 
the ſole in its full thickneſs, and to remove part of 
the iron.* It ſeems in theory, an eaſy matter to 


rer fuch h pits 1 as are e become useless. and to 
8 * 1 leave 


——— great importance, the Author truſts 
he ſhall ſtand excuſed for having recurred to it more than once. 
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leave ſuch as are uſeful, untouched; but in point 
of fact, this is very difficult. This difficulty ariſes 
from there not exiſting any ſtrong marks or lines, 
by which what is uſeleſs can be diſtinguiſned from 
what is uſeful; and therefore ſome dependence 
muſt neceſſarily be placed upon the judgment of the 
work man. 

Since, therefore, there is not any line to point 
out the diviſion between what ought to be taken 
away, and what ought to be left, it becomes ne- 
ceſſary to look out for ſome other circumſtance, 
which may ſerve as a guide in diſtinguiſhing them; 
and ſome important knowledge, in this reſpect, 
may be gained, by attending to the manner in 
which a foot, which has been long ſhod, is gra- 
dually difencumbered of its uſeleſs portions, when 
left to itſolf. 

When the ſhoe is taken off, the cruſt will be 
found to have grown beyond -the level of the ſole, 
the ſurface of which will appear irregular, and 
marked with cracks in various directions, and the 
edges of the frog will generally be ragged. 

Now, as the hoof continually grows, whether 
it be worn away or not; in the latter caſe, the 
newly formed horn, puſhes before it the outer part, 
which, when it has attained a certain diflance from 
the veſſels within the hoof, no longer receives any 
moiſture from them, and thus becoming dry, loſes 


its 
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its attachment with the living horn, and falls off, 
Thus the dead portion of the cruſt gradually breaks 
down in ſmall pieces, till it reaches the level of the 
tough and living ſole. The ſole ſeparates in ſcales 
of an irregular form, but generally thick near the 
frog, and thinner as they approach the cruſt; and 
frequently the upper part of the bar comes away 
with that portion which it joins, leaving the top of 
the bar, which remains on a level with the re- 
maining ſole, 


The old frog, in detaching itſelf from that un- 
derneath, does not obſerve a mode equally regulat 
with the ſole, as ſometimes it ſeparates in one con- 
tinued layer, and at others, in ſmall fragments; 
but in the latter Caſe it has been uſually undermined, 
by its perſpirable matter having become putrid 
from being confined, and diffolving, partially, both 
the old and new ſubſtance of the frog, where tt 
happens to have lodged. 

The buſineſs of the workman, at each time of | 
fhoeing, ſhould be to imitate this natural operation, 
and therefore the Author recommends ; That the 
cruſt be reduced to a level with the edge of the 
tough and living ſole, and be left perfectly flat, in 
order to come in contact, in its whole extent, with 
the flat ſurface of the ſeated ſhoe ; that the ſole be 


made ſmooth, by taking away the dry and crumbly 
dead 
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dead horn, which renders its ſurface irregular, but 
that none of the tough or ſolid horn be removed; 
keeping always in mind, that it is better for the 
foot to leave a little of what may be uſeleſs, than 
to take away the ſmalleſt portion of what 1s really 
uſeful. 

That the bars be pared flat, fo that their ſurface 
be left on a level with the ſole ; but that they be 
not thinned or ſcooped away, either on the ſide 
next the frog, or that adjoining the ſole. 

That the ragged edges of the frog be removed, 
but that none of the tough and living ſubſtance be 
taken away. | 

As the bars and the frog are more expoſed to 
wear than the cruſt and the ſole, they neceſſarily 
require leſs aſſiſtance from art, to free them from 


their uſeleſs portions ; and from the latter part, no 
more ought to be taken away than is neceſſary for 


rendering the ſurface ſmooth, and for preventing 
dirt from being harboured in the clefts. 


Of 


Of the Nails. 


Eight nails for each ſhoe are found to he, 
enough for ſaddle and light draught horſes ; but 
for ſuch as are employed in heavy draught, ten 
are required. A ſmaller number does not hold 
the ſhoe ſufficiently faſt; and a greater number, 
by acting like ſo many wedges, weaken the hoof, 
and rather diſpoſe the cruſt to break off, than give 


additional ſecurity. 
| Tire 
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The manner of diſpoſing the nails, has dif- 
fered conſiderably at different times. Some 
writers have directed four to be placed on each 
ſide of the foot, and the hindmoſt near the heel, 
leaving between the two rows of nails, a con- 
ſiderable ſpace of the forepart of the foot without 
any. n la; 

The nails thus placed, certainly confined the 
ſoot at the ſides and heels, left the toe at liberty, 
and aſſiſted materially the effect of the ſloping 
ſurface of the common ſhoe, in altering the form 
of the foot from a nearly round, to a lengthened 


figure, | 
Latterly, it has been ſtrongly recommended, 


to place the nails principally at the fore part of 
the foot, in order to prevent the heels from being 
confined. And certainly this is a wiſer prac- 
tice than the former ; but as the foot ſhould reſt 
on the ſhoe in the whole extent. of the cruſt, it 
may be thought, that the beſt way of connecting 
them in every part alike; would be that of placing 
the nails at equal diſtances from each other, in 

the whole round of the ſhoe. | 
However, the objection to this is, that when 
the foot ſtrikes the ground with conſiderable 
force, the back part of it becomes a little broader 
than when it is in the air, or when the foot is at 
reſt, This ſpreading is not conſiderable, nor 
E does 
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prevent the heels being confined, and not ſuffici- 


farther diſtant from the heel. 


each other, except the two in front, which ſhould 


the middle of the toe, muſt be driven immediately 
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does it extend far along the ſides of the foot, but 
it is ſufficient to act upon the hindmoſt nails, 
when near the heels; hence ariſes the neceſſity 
for there being a greater diſtance between the laſt 
nail and the heel of the ſhoe, than between any 
two nails. Accordingly it may be laid down 
as a general rule, that the laſt nail ſhould not be 
nearer the heel, than from two inches to an inch 
and a half. 

Such a diſtance has been found ſufficient to 


ently great to allow the ſhoe to ſpring, and looſen 
the laſt nails, as frequently happens when they are 


All the nails ſhould be at equal diſtances from 


be a little wider apart than the reſt: this, how- 
ever, is not a matter of effential conſequence; 3 
but it is of importance that there would not be E 
any nail in the middle of the toe. For, gene- 4 
rally, the action of the foot on the ground 4 
has a direct tendency to puſh the ſhoe, as it 
were, backwards along the foot ; and it ſometimes 
happens that the ſhoe is actually thus diſplaced ; in 
which caſe it neceſſarily follows, that the nail in 


againſt the ſenſible parts behind it, whilſt the reſt 
of Þ 
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of the nails in great meaſure follow the line of the 
cruſt, and ſo avoid doing miſchief to the patts 
within. | 

The nail-holes on the upper ſurface of the ſhoe 
ſhould come through the ſeat, cloſe to the edge of 
the bevel, that the nails may have a proper and 
equal hold on every part of the cruſt, which will 
be ſhewn by the clenched 'ends being each equally 
diſtant from the ſhoe. 

As the nail hole is always made with a taper and 
ſquare-pointed punch, a nail with a head of the 
ſame form, will fit it better than one of any other 
ſhape. 

The moſt general practice to prevent flipping 
in froſty weather, is what is called roughing ; 
which is nothing more than making two caulkings 
to each ſhoe. This is liable to the objections before 


| Rated, of throwing the weight too much on the 


toe, and of the inſide caulking ſometimes wound- 
ing the oppoſite leg. And it is farther objection- 
able, becauſe the caulkings ſoon wear down ; as, 
in order that they may take the neceſſary hold on 
the ground, they are made ſharp and thin, They 
therefore require being frequently renewed; and 
hence it generally happens, that a horſe which is 
much worked in froſty weather, has his feet more 
broken and injured, than in the common wear of 
many months, 
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To prevent the neceſſity of frequent removes, 
ſeveral expedients have been put in practioe. Some- 
times a few nails, of a larger ſize than the reſt, have 
been ſo put in, that the heads ſtood conſiderably 
beyond the level of the ſhoe ; but when theſe did 
not break off, as was often the caſe, they ſoon wore 
down. 

At other times, nails with large heads, taper- . 
ing to a point, were ſcrewed into the web of the 
ſhoe. Of theſe, one was uſually placed at the toe, 
and one at each heel. And by this contrivance of 
the ſcrew, it was imagined, that the nails might be 
eaſily replaced when worn out. They are apt, 

however, to break off at the neck, and are too 
expenſive for common uſe. 

There 1s, notwithſtanding, another plan, which 
as far as it has been tried, juſtifies the Author in 

recommending it, | 
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This conſiſts in having nails with a 
lozenge head, or what may be called a 
double counterſink, terminating in an 
edge, inſtead of coming to a point. 
T his greater breadth of ſurface, prevents 
its being rubbed away as faſt as a point ; 
the thickneſs in the middle gives it 
ſtrength ; and the regular taper to the 
ſhank, cauſes it to apply exactly to the 
ſides of the hole in the ſhoe, by which 
it is equally ſupported, and prevented 
from bending or breaking. There 
ſhould be four nails to every ſhoe; that is to ſay, 
two in the forepart, and one at each heel.* 

Theſe nails are, in effect, ſo many caulkings, 
with the advantages of allowing a more level tread ; 
of being eaſily replaced, by putting new nails in 
the old holes ; and by being at a diſtance from the 
heel of the ſhoe, they are not ſo likely to hurt the 
oppoſite leg. 
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* The heads of theſe nails muſt be ſtruck in tools, or dies ; 
the four holes in the ſhoe muſt be made to correſpond with the 
neck of the nail ; and when the nail is driven, the workman muſt 
cover the head with a tool, which will receive its upper part, and 
prevent its being injured by the hammer. 
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In the greater number of treatiſes which have 
been written on Shoeing, it has been uſual to ſtate 
what weight the ſhoes, for horſes employed in dif- 
ferent kinds of work, ſhould be ; but all rules in 
this reſpeA muſt obviouſly be very general, as the 
reſpective weights neceſſarily depend upon the ſize 
of the hoof, the nature of the country where the 
horſe is principally uſed, &c. However, as there 
has been as great a diſpoſition to run into extremes 
on this as on every other point, connected with the 
ſubje& of ſhoeing, it may be proper to obſerve, 
that the Author has found it neceſſary to vary the 
weights for faddle horſes from eight to ſixteen 
ounces, and for carriage horſes from twelve to 


twenty ounces. 


Of Shoeing Horſes which cut. 


To prevent a horſe from ſtriking the foot or 
ſhoe againſt the oppoſite leg, by which it is often 
bruiſed or wounded, is an important point; inaſ- 
much as this accident occurs very frequently, and 
as it not only blemiſhes and disfigures the leg, but 
alſo endangers the ſafety of the rider. 


The 
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The parts ſtruck in the hind leg, are the inſide 
of the fetlock joint, and the coronet; in the fore 
leg, the inſide of the fetlock joint, and immediately 
under the knee ; which latter is called the ſpeedy- 
cut, from its happening only when a horſe goes 
faſt. | | 
Young horſes, when firſt backed, generally cut 
their fore legs, although naturally they may be 
good goers. This ariſes from their placing the 
foot on the ground too much under the middle of 
the breaſt, in order the better to ſupport the bur- 
then to which they are unaccuſtomed ; but by de- 
grees they acquire the method of balancing the 
weight, with the foot in the ſame direction it 
would naturally have were they without it. It may 
therefore be laid down as a general rule, with ſuch 
horſes, that till they regain their natural method of 
going, the edge of the inner quarter of the ſhoe 
ſhould follow exactly the outline of the cruſt, but 
ſhould not be ſet within the cruſt, nor ſhould the 
cruſt itſelf be reduced in thickneſs ; as both theſe 
practices tend to weaken the inner quarter, and to 
deform the hoof, And here it muſt be obſerved, 
that the outer edge of the ſhoe ſhould, in all caſes 
of ſound feet, follow exactly the outer edge of the 
cruſt, except juſt at the heel, where it ſhould pro- 


ject a little beyond the line of the hoof, 
Horſes 
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Horſes with narrow cheſts have their legs 
near together, and are apt to cut when they 
begin to tire; and with these, the practice juſt 
mentioned ſhould always be employed. Horſes 
that turn their toes much outwards, are of all 
others moſt ſubje& to cut. It has been aſſerted, 


that this defect alſo happens to ſuch as turn them 


much inwards ; however, the Author does not re- 
colle& to have met with a ſingle inſtance of this 
kind, in the courſe of his practice. In horſes of 
the firſt deſcription, it has been long obſerved, 
that the inner quarters of the hoof were lower 
than the outer, and that the fetlock joints were 
nearer each other, than in horſes whoſe feet 
pointed ſtraight forwards. Theſe two facts pro- 
bably led to a concluſion, that if the inner 


quarters were raiſed to a level with the outer, 


and ſo much the more as they were made pro- 
portionably higher, that the fetlock joints would 
be thrown farther apart, ſo as to admit of the foot 
paſſing by the ſupporting leg without ſtriking 
the joint. Accordingly, for the two laſt centuries 
at leaſt, ' it has been uſual to make the inner 
quarter of the ſhoe higher than the outer; and 
not only has this been the general practice, but 
it has been regularly recommended by almoſt 
every writer, from that time to the preſent. 


And notwithſtanding this method has very fre- 
| quently 
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quently failed of ſucceſs, yet repeated diſap- 
pointment appears never to have led to the cir- 
cumſtance of queſtioning the truth of the prin- 
ciple. Nay, indeed, the reliance placed upon it 
has been ſo ſtrong, probably from the ſimplicity of 
the reaſoning on which it was founded, that in the 
caſes where it moſt particularly diſappointed expec- 
tation, its failure was generally attributed to the 
practice not being carried ſufficiently far ; and 
accordingly the ſhoe has been ſtill more raiſed on the 
inner quarter, and the edges of the cruſt and ſhoe 
have been filed away. When with theſe expedients 
it likewiſe failed, the laſt reſource has been, a circu- 
lar piece of leather placed round the joint to re- 
ceive the blow of the foot. 

It is now about four years ſince, that a ſhoe, with 
the outer quarter thick, and the inner one thin, 
was for the firſt time, in the practice of the Author 
at leaſt, employed, in a caſe which had baffled 
many attempts on the old plan. 

On the firſt trial the horſe ceaſed to cut, nor has 
he ever done it ſince; which can only be attri- 
buted to his having conſtantly worn the ſame kind 
of ſhoe. This circumſtance did not then excite in 
the mind of the Author, any doubt, as to the pro- 
priety of a practice which has ſo long and ſo gene- 


rally been acknowledged, but was rather conſider- 
ed 
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ed as an extraordinary exception. However, other 
bad cafes, which occurred occaſionally ſince that 
period, were treated in the ſame way, and with the 
ſame ſucceſs. Theſe facts, at length, led the Au- 
thor to. conclude, that a practice which was ſo uni- 
formly followed by ſucceſs, in caſes where the eſta- 
bliſned one as uniformily failed, muſt neceſſarily 
repoſe on a better principle ; although for a long 
time he was completely at a loſs how to explain it. 
For if the action of cutting did principally depend 
upon the faulty poſition of the fetlock joints, 
and the feet, with reſpect to each other; and it 
appeared to be generally agreed that ſuch was the 
fact, it ſhould ſeem, that a means which, by raiſing 
the outer quarters, muſt throw the fetlock joints 

ſtill nearer to each other, would neceſſarily increaſe 
the defect in queſtion; but as the reverſe of this 

actually takes place, it might induce a ſuſpicion, - 
that there exiſts ſome other cauſe of cutting, which 

has been hitherto overlooked. 

A minute examination of this point would far 
exceed the limits allotted to this diviſion of the 
work; and therefore, at preſent, the Author will 
confine himſelf to that part of the ſubject alone, 
which is abſolutely neceflary to be underſtood. 

For horſes, therefore, which cut their hind legs, 
the thoe, at the outer heel, ſhould be from halt an 


inch to an inch in thickneſs, according to the kind 
| of 
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of horſe, and to the degree in which he may cut. 
The web of the ſhoe ſhould gradually become 
thinner till it reaches the toe, which ſhould be of 
the ordinary thickneſs, and from which it ſhould 
ſlope off, and end like a tip in the middle of the 
inner quarter.“ This ſhoe, in point of effect, would 
be equally proper for the fore feet, were it not that 
in ſuch horſes as are uſed for the ſaddle, the fore 
feet being more charged with weight than the hind 
feet, are more particularly ſubject to be injured, and 
a horſe thus ſhod on the fore feet, might go unſafe ; 
therefore, it is expedient to let the inner quarter of 
the ſhoe be thin, and reach to the heel, but the 
outer edge ſhould be bevelled off, ſo as to ſlope 
inwards. The ſame kind of ſhoe is equally well 
calculated to prevent the ſpeedy-cut; obſery- 
ing to bevel off, ſtill more ſtrongly, the part which 
ſtrikes, and not to put in any nails thereabouts. 
And here, it may be proper to remark, that in 
ſound feet, the heel of the ſhoe ſhould reach as far 
on the heel of the hoof, as to admit of the angle 
formed by the cruſt and the bar reſting fully upon 
it, but it ſhould not be carried quite as far as the 
end of the heel of the hoof. 


In 


* For horſes which cut only in a ſlight degree, a ſhoe of the 
ſame thickneſs throughout, but reaching on the inner quarter 
only as far as the middle of the foot, will in moſt inſtances be 
found ſufficient. 
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In order to aſcertain what would happen to a horſe 
ſhod with different kinds of ſhoes, the following 


trials were made, 
EXPERIMENT I. 


A horſe with a narrow cheſt, who had never cut, 
and having, parallel ſhoes on his fore feet, was trot- 
ted at about the rate of eight miles an hour in a 
ſtraight line, over ground ſufficiently ſoft to retain 
ſlightly the impreſſions of the ſhoes, but not to ad- 
mit the feet to ſink into it. 

Two parallel lines were drawn along the track, 
including between them the prints of the ſhoes. ' By 
theſe it was found, that there was regularly a diſ- 
tance of nine inches and a half between the outer 
edge of the near fore ſhoe, and that of the off fore 

0e. 


EXPERIMENT II. 


Shoes thick in their inner quarter, and like a tip, 
reaching only half-way on the outer quarter, were 
then uſed, and it appeared, that the diſtance be- 
tween the outer edges of the prints of the ſhoes, 
taken as before, was regularly reduced to eight in- 
ches and a halt. 


EXPERIMENT 
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EXPERIMENT III. 
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The ſame ſnoes were afterwards place on the 
oppoſite feet, ſo that the thick heel was on the ou- 
ter quarter; and the reſult, under circumſtances 
exactly the ſame as in the foregoing experiments, 
was, that the diſtance between the outer edges of 
the prints of the ſhoes, was regularly increaſed to 
eleven inches. 

To account for theſe reſults, it is neceſſary to 
attend cloſely to the different effects produced by 
the weight of the fore part of the body acting up- 
on the two fore feet, when raiſed on the inner or 
outer quarters, during the oppoſite ſtates of reſt 
and action. And firſt, with regard to ſhoes raiſed 
on the inner quarter: whilſt a horſe ſo ſhod, is 
ſtanding ſtill, the fetlock joints are certainly thrown 
farther apart than when any other kind of ſhoe is 
uſed. Hence, it was concluded, that the limb which 
ſupported the body would have its fetlock joint 
thrown ſo much outwards, as to keep it completely 
out of the way of the foot in motion. But it ap- 
pears, that the impreſſions made on. the ground 
by ſuch ſhoes, are an inch nearer together than 
thoſe made by parallel ſhoes, and two inches near- 
er together than thoſe made by ſhoes raiſed on the 
outer quarter. And this may be thus explained : 
when the horſe is at reſt, the weight is ſupported 


equally 
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equally by the two fore feet, but the inſtant one 
foot quits the ground, the weight 1s ſuddenly tranſ- 
ferred A: the other; and by the outer quarter being 
lower than the oppoſite one, the fore part of the 
horſe has a tendency to fall over the outſide. To 
prevent this, the moving foot is ſuddenly brought 
cloſe to the fetlock of the ſupporting foot, in order 
to relieve it by catching the weight, and the foot 
itſelf is placed on the ground, too much under 
the middle of the breaſt, The ſame eircumſtance 
occurs to both feet in their turn. And the horſe 
being thus in conſtant danger of falling to one 
ſide or to the other, is conſtrained to bring his 
feet near together to preſerve his balance, and in 
doing this, ſtrikes the foot againſt the oppoſite fet- 

lock. | 
It frequently happens, that the more the toes are 
turned outwards, the. nearer the fetlock joints are 
brought together, and the more the horſe is diſpoſed 
to cut. However, this is true only to a certain ex- 
tent; for if this faulty poſition of the lower part 
of the leg be carried artificially beyond a given 
point, inſtead of producing an increaſed degree of 
cutting, in moſt inftances it remedies the defect al- 
together. The reaſon of this is juſt the reverſe of 
what takes place when the inner quarter is raiſed ; 
that is to ſay, when the weight of the fore part of 
the body reſts only upon one leg, it bears too much 
upon 
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upon the inner quarter, from its being lower than 
the outer quarter ; and thus the horſe has a tendency 
to fall over to the inſide of the ſupporting leg. 
To prevent this, the moving foot is thrown far- 
ther from the ſupporting leg, in order to maintain 
the balance; and thus the foot miſſes the fetlock 


Joint, 


THE END. 


